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A New York zoologist claims that he has taught. his pet 
snake to count. He is busy now teaching an adder to 
subtract. 

° ° 


This Week’s Bouquet 


“And there were, too, women of the Land Army, as spic and span 
as the cattle . . .”"—Liverpool Echo. 





° ° 


According to a doctor, 
anticipation of the joys of 
summer keeps one going 
through the winter and 
spring. And sometimes 
through summer as well. 


° °o 


An official of the Office 
of Works states that if a 
fire occurred the House of 
Commons can be com- 
pletely cleared in a very 
short space of time. If 
an agricultural debate 
occurs only a partial clearance is effected. 








°o ° 


News From the Underworld 
“Our Correspondent in Geneva reports that Switzerland since 
Monday night has been under the influence of an unusually cold 
spell and a drop of temperature of about 10 degrees was recorded 
in the lower regions.” —The Times. 
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Charivaria 


Miss MARLENE Drerricu says that August 15th is a day 
on which the stars favour H1TLER. Not those stars, however, 
who have taken out U.S. nationalisation papers. 


° ° 


“ BATH 
6/3 
PADDINGTON STATION.” 
Railway Poster. 
We always have ours at 
the Ritz and save 1/3. 


° ° 


It has been said that 
many ladies won’t join the 
Auxiliary Fire Service be- 
cause they dislike ladders. 
We would like to point out 
that all hose will be issued 
by the Government. 











°o °o 


Very Tiresome 


“A local jockey was put to great inconvenience last Saturday 
night when a Malay woman took up a knife and chased him in 
Theatre Road.”—Straits Paper. 


° ° 


“A regimental drum-major doesn’t know the meaning 
of nerves,” says an Army doctor. It wouldn’t do for him 
to get the idea that anybody was following him. 
































of Fernhurst are for the most part 

elderly ladies, but I think I may 
claim that in the national crisis we 
have shown no lack of courage or 
patriotism. Each has tried, more or 
less successfully, to do her part. When 
the question of gas-masks arose we all 
expressed our willingness to try them 
on. It never became anything more 
than a question, because the authorities 
refused to let our A.R.P. Warden have 
any masks on the ground that we live 
in a village, which so discouraged the 
Warden that he joined the Territorials 
and is absent from Fernhurst for five 
days out of the seven, leaving us to 
hope that the raid, if any, will come 
on a Saturday or Sunday when he will 
be at home to deal with it. 

I have never seen a gas-mask face 
to face; but old Mrs. Delaney told me 
that she had examined one when 
staying with her grand-daughter in 
London. 


iE is undeniable that the inhabitants 
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Relief 


“I did not try it on,” she said, 
“because that is not allowed; it 
spoils the sit of the bonnet part. But 
I handled it, and really it was most 
ingenious. Of course, dear,” she added, 
“one would not wear a thing of that 
sort; but I am glad to have seen one.” 

In the matter of dug-outs, too, we 
have not been inactive. Most of us 
have gone round our gardens seeking 
for a suitable spot. The search has 
generally been in vain, for no one 
wants to disturb their young carrots 
or seedling broccoli, or their asparagus 
bed, still less their lawns or flower 
borders, on account of a raid which 
may never take place. But we have 
made plans, to be carried out (if 
possible) when the emergency arises. 
As Miss Duncan says, “If the raid is 
absolutely sudden, we should have no 
time to get to an underground shelter; 
in fact, it would be most unwise to 
leave the house, and if we have two or 
three days’ notice, as they seem to 
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PopuLaR MISCONCEPTIONS—LIFE IN THE TROPICS 


expect, there would be plenty of time 
to dig it then.” 

Only Miss Sutton, who is devoted to 
her garden, utterly refused to consider 
the idea, and even she gave way when 
it was pointed out to her that the top 
of a dug-out is an ideal spot for 
vegetable marrows. But she has not 
taken any active steps about it because, 
as she very sensibly remarked, “It is 
too late to plant out young marrows 
now, so there is no need to do anything 
this year.” 

The Misses Fanshawe have con- 
verted their coal-bunker, a large out- 
door one conveniently near the house, 
into a gas-proof room. The door is 
padded all round, and they have 
coated the pane of glass in it with 
cellophane jam-covers for extra 
security. I was a little afraid at first 
that when the door was shut they 
might be suffocated, but Miss Minnie 
pointed out that the bunker being 
somewhat roughly constructed, enough 
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air would get in through the cracks 
between the boards. 

Altogether, our minds were at rest 
with regard to the raid, or ‘“‘our raid,” 
as we sometimes call it. But when the 
proposals for billeting came up it was 

uite another matter. 

“T am sure,” Miss Fanshawe said, 
tearfully, over the tea-table, “I love 
my country dearly, and would gladly 
die for England; but I know nothing 
about children, and how can we under- 
take to have one in every room in the 
house ?”” 

“Present-day children, too,” said 
Miss Wood grimly, ‘with no notion of 
obedience. They would break every 
stick of furniture and scribble all over 
the walls.” 

“Oh dear, I never thought of that,” 
sighed Miss Sutton. “I was going to 
lock up all my furniture and china and 
everything in one room, and leave 
them to rampage; but I never thought 
about the walls.” 

“Children will be bad enough,” said 
Miss Wood, ‘“‘and they will be certain 
either to bring germs with them or to 
catch something the moment they get 
here. But it would be a thousand 
times worse to have the mothers and 
babies !”’ 

“Ves, indeed!” we all cried in 
chorus, and proceeded to bombard 
each other with unanswerable ques- 
tions. 

“Would they expect to use the 
bath ?” 

“Should we have to put in special 
gas-meters for them?” 

“How could we let them cook in 
our kitchen?” 

“Who would clean the steps and 
passages ?”’ 

“What about the babies crying at 
night ?”’ 

“Would they bring their own sauce- 
pans?” 

“Who would wash up?” 

“Would the mothers want to go to 
the pictures in the evenings and ask 
us to mind the babies? And if so, 
what if they were taken ill with croup ? 
It comes on so very suddenly.” 

The thing became a nightmare. Mrs. 
Prance even gave up her house and 
moved to London. Others, who owned 
their cottages and bungalows, stored 
their more valuable possessions. Many 
lost their sleep, and knew no peace 
by day, and gave no one else any 
peace either. However a conversation 
started, it always came round to billet- 
ing; and neither Patience nor jig-saws 
nor General Knowledge Competitions 
availed to divert our thoughts. Dear 
old Mrs. Delaney was very piteous. 

“T did think, dear,” she said tremu- 
lously, “that whatever else I had lost, 
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my little home would have been left 
to me. When I was young we used to 
say that an Englishman’s house was 
his castle; but all that is changed. 
The lady who came to see me about 
it said that as I had four rooms [ 
should have to take in three children 
or a mother with two. I ventured to 
say that I was hardly strong enough 
to bear such an invasion, and that I 
could not well provide for them as my 
maid says she will leave the day they 
arrive; but she put all that aside, and 
said they would be no trouble. But, 
my dear, it would be so dreadful—” 
and the poor old lady broke down 
altogether. 

I did what I could to console her, 
but her frail health began to give way 
under the strain, and when still more 
disturbing news came, I own I trembled 
as I went to impart it to her. 

“It seems,” I began tentatively, 
“that we are becoming very military 
in Fernhurst.” 

“Oh, my dear, what is it now?” she 
quavered. 

“Well, you must not be alarmed, 
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but they are building a big factory for 
explosives not far off, and there is to 
be an ammunition dump on Hackley 
Common.” 

ee Yes 2 9 

“And they are putting up a camp 
for two thousand troops just beyond 
the river.” 

“Yes?” 

“And we are just in the line of the 
new bombing stations, so we shall have 
a lot of bombers going to and fro over 
our heads.” 

“And will they send the children 
just the same?” she asked. 

“Oh, no,” I replied. “There will be 
no billeting here now.” 

“You are sure?” 

“Quite sure. Why, in three weeks’ 
time we shall be a Dangerous Area!” 
Mrs. Delaney clasped her hands. 

“My dear,” she said, “how can I 
ever thank you for coming at once to 
tell me? For the first time for months, 
I may say for the first time since last 
September, I shall lie down to rest 
to-night feeling that I am perfectly 


#9? 


safe! 








“We never thought we’d sit at the Captain’s table, did we, dear?” 
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Only a Suggestion 


THOUGHT as I sat by the shore of the sez 
What a wonderful, beautiful thing it would be 
If the Briton, the Teuton, the Gaul and the Slav 
Should take all the guns and the tanks that they have 
And sink them out there in the infinite main, 
And then begin building them over again. 
For no one, you know, is desirous to fight, 
They are only protecting the Truth and the Right, 
And nothing but armaments endlessly made 
Can stop Unemployment and benefit Trade, 
And the Heart of a Nation as never before 
Is united when making Munitions of War. 
How happy the state of the world when it finds, 
What is simple to ali mathematical minds, 
That you cannot go on making gun after gun, 
Because there is nowhere to put them when done, 
And the largest of factories, even the Banks, 
Would refuse in the end to find storage for tanks. 
But a little more trust between nations, I think, 
Would allow them to meet every August and sink 
In a suitable place they could easily settle 
{normous supplies of explosives and metal, 
And a cup would be given—the winner to count 
As the one that got rid of the largest amount, 
And could soonest return to the Blessings of Peace 
Which are instantly doomed should Rearmament cease. 


| thought as I sat by the shore of the sea 
What a wonderful, beautiful thing this would be 
For Commerce and Culture, and Friendship and Cash; 
And the children, no doubt, would be pleased by the splash. 
Evor. 
° ° 


Civil Air Guard 


Inspection 


S our drill, by Air Guard standards, is now quite 
presentable, the Airport Authorities decided last 
week to have us inspected by the local mayor. This 

ceremony; as our Chief Instructor informed us at a rehearsal 
held the evening before, was not only desirable in itself but, 
by demonstrating our keenness and esprit de corps, would 
redound to our credit with the Central Office. 

This afternoon, accordingly, we are lined up once more on 
the tarmac in front of the hangar. At our Chief Instructor’s 
request we are all wearing the same coloured shoes, have 
all our buttons the same way up and all our caps at the 
same angle. Our faces, with equal uniformity, express < 
gentle boredom. We are, in fact, neither much awed by the 
thought of the mayor nor deeply stirred by the idea of 
pleasing the Central Office, and even the spectacular 
uniforms of the Town Band arouse in us only a faint 
enthusiasm. But when the mayor, wearing his chain of 
office and followed by the local photographer, is actually 
before us in all his majesty, our hearts beat a little faster. 
Our dormant esprit de corps suddenly awakens and we 
decide that, as the inspection is in any case now inevitable, 
we may as well get good marks at the same time. 

We therefore stand to attention with military alacrity 
and the mayor is led hospitably forward to enjoy his 
banquet of boots, buttons and caps. But the mayor is 


either in indifferent appetite or he finds the military 
austerity of this diet not to his taste. Instead of fixing on 
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each Air Guard an eye eager to reprove the smallest disere. 
pancy he wanders along the front rank with the decreasing 
enthusiasm of a man who looks at infinite reproductions of 
the same picture, and by the time he has reached the end of 
the line his attention is so withdrawn that he begins to 
wander wistfully away in the direction of his car. But our 
Chief Instructor is a man of determination. Like a mahou 
in charge of a benevolent but absent-minded elephant he 
gently but firmly turns the mayor about, directs his 
reluctant gaze to the perspective of boots, buttons and caps 
presented by the rear rank and induces him to complete 
his repast. 

Sated rather than satisfied, the mayor is now conducted 
to the position from which he is to bring the proceedings to 
their climax by taking the salute. According to the pro. 
gramme, we are to form fours, turn right, march past the 
mayor, turn about and march past the mayor again, giving 
him alternately an “eyes left” and an “eyes right.” This 
maneeuvre has been the object of much anxious rehearsal 
with a dummy mayor and without the band and we think 
we are perfect in our parts. But the bandmaster unfor. 
tunately is less perfectly rehearsed. Instead of awaiting 
the command “quick march,” he anticipates his cue and 
intemperately bursts into Sousa in C Major on the word 
“form fours.” We are seriously perturbed. We see our 
Chief Instructor’s lips moving but hear, instead of his 
accustomed tones, a brassy voice uttering a series of 
tarantaras. Our Chief Instructor is also perturbed. He sees 
us shuffle into fours with unprecedented imprecision. He 
sees us hastily re-orientate Air Guards Puffin and Guillemot 
who have wildly turned left instead of right and his distress 
is such that he gives the “quick march”’ on the wrong beat. 
We march. As we approach the mayor we find ourselves 
uncomfortably out of step with the band. We accordingly 
start to change step and in consequence we skip past the 
mayor with an air of such unexpected levity that his 
benevolent smile freezes on his face, half-formed. The 
return journey, however, does something to restore our 
self-respect. We march in step, we remember to swing our 
arms and as we turn our eyes to the right we are rewarded 
by the full effulgence of the smile which has launched a 
thousand civic functions. 

Well pleased with this happy consummation, we now wait 
to be dismissed, with our fancy already lightly turning to 
thoughts of tea. But to our disappointment it appears that 
some difficulty has arisen. The local photographer has 
anxiously approached the Chief Instructor and the Chief 
Instructor has reluctantly led the photographer to the 
mayor. The three hold an urgent consultation and although 
we.cannot hear what they are saying it is evident from the 
photographer’s gestures that his camera had jammed at the 
critical moment, from the mayor’s that he doubts whether 
he has time for a repeat performance and from the Chief 
Instructor’s that, although he deplores the whole incident, 
he thinks, in the interests of publicity, that we should go 
through the salute a second time. 


N the end the mayor is persuaded. Once more he stands, 

hat in hand, at the saluting base. Once more we form fours, 
turn right and march past. And if the photograph, when it 
appears, shows that once more we are out of step it is only 
because the band, with their thoughts already on the next 
engagement, are playing the Blue Danube. 


° ° 


“The situation it is felt remains grave and everything depends 
upon the next move of the Axis Pokers.”—-Daily Paper. 


Well said. 
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NEPTUNE IN WEYMOUTH BAY 


“ All’s well, Girls. 


You can go on playing.” 
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Effects of Foreign 
' Travel 


* AH! but it’s Mrs. Popskip!” 
“Ah! Miss Bullingham-Repp!” 


“Ah! dear Mrs. Popskip, how 
happy I am!” 

* But so am I, dear Miss Bullingham- 
Repp!” 

“T find you altogether delightful. 
And how are you?” 

“Like this and like that. 
too bad. 
passed.” 

“Ah, colds!” 

“Ah!” 

“And you. Talk to me a little about 
yourself. Are you well?” 

“Very well, thank you. 
And your mother?” 

“Ah, she is very well indeed. But 
forgive me—how little civility I have! 
I have not yet asked for news of your 
husband.” 

“Thank you, thank you, you are 


Still, not 
One has had colds. They 


And you? 


amiability itself. He is well, except for 
a very tiny little lumbago.” 

“Ah! lumbago?”’ 

“Ah, it’s no great affair. I have 
given him a strong infusion of senna 
and some hot milk.” 

“Ah, yes, hot milk. It does a great 
deal of good.” 

“Ah, yes, it does good. But mean- 
while, forgive me, I have not yet asked 
for news of your excellent aunt.” 

“Ah, my dear aunt!” 

“T hope she is well?” 

“Thank you, thank you. She is at 
this moment at Cheltenham.” 

“Ah, Cheltenham ?” 

“Yes, Cheltenham. She is gone to 
pay a little visit to my grandmother 
and my Uncle William.” 

“Ah, your good grandmother and 
the Uncle William! You must say a 
great many things to them from me.” 

* But, Mrs. Popskip, you are good- 
ness itself. They will be delighted to 
have news of you. But I am detaining 
you.” 

“No, no, no, no, no. Look, Iam just, 
with this very foot itself, going into 
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“ One-and-a-half to Bond Street, please.” 


‘The Red Lion,’ to ask what they are 
doing in the way of supper to-night.” 

“Ah! but I can tell you. I have 
asked already. It will be cold ham, 
eggs, and bread-and-cheese.” 

“Is their cheese good?” 

“Not too good, to tell the truth.” 

‘*How unfortunate that is! Do they 
make good coffee?” 

‘Ah, I have tasted much better 
coffee than theirs!” 

‘That closes the question. I shall go 
and look elsewhere. I shall inquire 
at ‘The White Hart.’ Here is the bus. 
It has been a pleasure to see you.” 

‘* Ah, it is I who have been happy.” 

“And you will say a_ thousand 
things to your mother. And my 
affectionate remembrances to your 
grandmother. And my regards to your 
uncle.” 

“They will be so pleased, dear Mrs. 
Popskip. Ah! good heavens! good 
heavens! To think that I had almost 
forgotten to ask for news of your 
nice little Michael! And here, at this 
moment, comes the bus. I am in 
despair.” 
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“But Miss Bullingham-Repp—I beg 
of you. Forgive me.” 

“But it is 1, dear Mrs. Popskip, who 
have to ask for forgiveness. Pass, 
please, this way.” 

“No, no, no. After you.” 

“Not at all. Go first.” 

“IT beg of you.” 

“T ask you.” 

“Forgive me.” 

“For nothing. Forgive me.” 

“Ah, I implore you!” 

“Goodbye, until I have the pleasure 
of seeing you again. And a thousand 
things to good little Michael.” 

“Thank you, thank you, thank you. 
My remembrances to your grand- 
mother.” 

“And mine to your husband!” 

“and to Uncle William—” 

“Goodbye, goodbye!”’ 

“Ah, one starts! Goodbye, goodbye, 
my dear friend, goodbye!” 

E. M. D. 


° °o 


Market Day 


HOUGH motor haulage 
costs are steep, 
I brought to market 
twenty sheep 
and knew the money 
they would make 
would hardly pay 
the bill for cake; 
but then I brought 
three beast as well, 
three bullocks that 
would always sell— 
prime and fit 
for super-grade, 
the sort to catch 
the butcher-trade. 
They reached my price, 
and when they did 
I slipped the auctioneer 
a bid: 
an extra pound 
apiece they made 
because I knew 
the dealing trade. 


| got my cheque 
and then I drank 
a beer or two; 
went to the bank 
(to pay it in) 
by easy stages 
and drew it out 
again for wages; 
then with a sense 
of coming doom 
got called into 
the sweating-room. 
I didn’t let that 
spoil my day— 


I know by heart 
each word they say. 


Then when the bank 

was out of range 
I strolled on to 

the Corn Exchange, 
and ordered meal 

and thrashing coal 
and binder twine; 

insured the foal; 
and ordered feed-wheat, 

cake and lime, 
and promised cash 

at thrashing-time. 


Though sheep don’t pay, 


the bullocks will— 


THE 
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and both help with 
the wages bill; 
though harvest’s mortgaged 
early on, 
there’s sugar-beet 
when that has gone; 
though merchants get us 
in their toil 
and take the profit 
from our soil, 
we've carried on— 
though God knows how— 
these many-weathered 
years to now; 
though things are bad 
enough to curse, 
you never know— 
they might be worse. 








GLUTTON 








At the Pictures 


MELODRAMA AND WHIMSY 


THE great Passt directed Le Drame 
de Shanghai ; so one finds oneself in the 
strange position of seeing depth in a 
melodrama, of regarding as human 
beings people concerned to preserve 
or destroy a reactionary organisation 
called, of all things, The Black Serpent. 
The experience is worth having, quite 
apart from its novelty. The story is 
full of the stock situations of melo- 
drama; but what unexpected power 
they have when there is an intelligence 
behind them! The unwilling woman 
spy who is to do “one last job” before 
she can be free to leave the organisa- 
tion; the menacing, smooth-spoken 
Master Mind (INK1iyrINoFF—and what a 
menace!); the fanatical professional 
murderer with a knife at his belt, who 
goes and kills somebody as soon as the 
Master Mind flickers an eye at him; 
here they all are, making the picture 
thrilling for all the usual reasons. 

But it has much more than thrills. 
The influence of Past is most plain in 
the great crowd scenes: the advanc- 
ing, unarmed Chinese crowd with its 
banners, the two opposed factions 
uniting when the Japanese aeroplanes 
appear. These scenes, characteristic of 
the director of Kameradschaft, are most 
unexpected in a story of this kind. 

One of the few players here known 
to English audiences is another great 
man, Louis Jouvet. His part is not 
very big: a White Russian, a former 
officer, now living on his wits in 
Shanghai and utterly without feeling: 
but as usual he makes it exceedingly 
memorable. ALERME is also there as 
a comic news-editor called MacTavish, 
if you’re on the look-out for curiosities. 
This film is unusual, exciting, and 
worth seeing. 


On the fact that it pairs, for the 
first time, Myrna Loy and RoBERT 
TayLor, the film called Lucky Night 
(Director: Norman TavuRoa) seems to 
base all its appeal; and in fact that, if 
any, struck me as being very nearly 
all the appeal it had. Some of the 
icing-encrusted, dew-sodden passages 
of dialogue in this piece of hokum, a 
few of its more elephantine moments 
of whimsy, are almost incredible. The 
conflict is the old one between the 
young husband who wants Fun (* Fun 
must come first”’) and the young wife 
who would rather have Safety; but 
what is the sort of thing they say 
about each other to the girl’s rich 
father? The wife says her husband 
is as Gay to be With as a Lark; the 
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husband says his wife has a fine mind, 
“like a leaf on a tall tree, that whispers 
what it hears in the wind.” The piece 
is stiff (or rotten) with remarks of this 





SHANGHAI-EYE 


fy a V. INKIJINOFF 


kind, made in the most unlikely cir- 
cumstances; and it doesn’t end, it 
merely leaves off. The conflict is not 
resolved in any way at all; all we get 





MORNING AFTER 


. Myrna Loy 
. Ropertr TayLor 


Cora Jordan . . . 
Bill Overton 


is an easy “crazy” scene and an 
embrace. I suppose the spectacle of 
Mr. TayLor embracing Miss Loy is 
expected to stagger us into approval 
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because we never saw it before; but 
it’s hardly enough, I think, to base g 
film on. 


I enjoyed the British-made A Gjy] 
Must Live (Director: CAROL REEp), a 
good deal te my surprise. It involves 
chorus-girls, an American producer, 
night-club and back-stage scenes, a 
young earl, his ancestral home, and 
fooling about in wrong bedrooms; in 
fact the number of chances it affords 
for all the usual British faults is 
terrifying; but it is throughout amus. 
ing and one or two parts of it delighted 
me. What a difference good direction, 
good dialogue, and competent acting 
(RENEE Houston, MArcaret Lock. 
woop, Littt PatmMer, Davip Burys, 
Naunton WAYNE, among others) can 
make! 

Now for the spies. If all the secret 
super-super-chargers or plans of super. 
chargers now being stolen for the 
purposes of fiction were laid end to 
end it would be a relief to know where 
they were at last. In Spies of the Air 
(Director: Davip Macpona.p), there 
are some more. But, of course, they're 
saved just in time, like the British 
Empire in and by The Four Just Men 
(Director: WattTeR ForpeE). I’m 
startled to find people writing that 
EpaGar WALLACcr’s story has had to be 
“very little changed”’; I could detect 
few reminiscences of it apart from the 
name Poiccard, the number Four, and 
the electricity. However, the picture 
is amusing, quite well done, and not 
unexciting, although it fades away 
with a lot of patriotic montage. 

Talking of spies, there is also The 
Spy in Black, which I haven’t yet seen; 
like several other Big Pictures, it begins 
in London just too late for this article. 
Among the minor works knocking 
about at the moment of writing is 
Man About Town (Director: Mark 
SANDRICH), which may pass an evening 
for you amusingly enough. It isn’t 
as good as the last two Jack BENNY 
pictures, but it has several funny 
moments (not including Dorotuy 
Lamour’s song about a Sentimental 
Sandwich) and involves a delightful 
Negro dancer, Eppi& (ROCHESTER) 
ANDERSON; and Mr. Benny himself 
is as good as usual. All the action 
passes in England, though you’d never 
recognise the place. R. M. 


° ° 


“A steward’s boy pushed a barrow—his 
back was to the luggage—at the Marine 
Station, Dover. When he stopped he found 
a case was missing.” 

Served him right for walking back- 
wards. 
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(a) 


Ww 


“Now we've just got time to 
yt to a flickh——"" 





(«) 
{> 


“Pride and Passion?’ Isn't 
that the one with that awful man 
Marmaduke Monk in it ?——”’ 


(k) 


7 


“No, that was Dorothy Dott 
” 


(0) 


“No, you didn’t: it was 
‘Gammon and Cress’ that you 
saw three times——”’ 


(s) 


“Wasn't it Beatrice Bott who 
was so terrible in ‘ Single 
and Return’? ?———”’ 


(w) 


‘a 


“Didn't you? I saw it three 
times-———” 
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(b) 
ZY 


“Tf we decide at once what we 
want to see——”’ 


(f) 


WY) 
> 


“ No, that was ‘Passion and 
Prejudice ’--—”’ 


(1) 


xy 


“ Yes, and it wasn’t ‘ Prejudice 
and Sense, it was ‘ Passion 
and Sensibility’——”’ 


(p) 


sD 
sy 


“ No, it wasn’t: ‘Gammon 
and Cress’ was the one with 
that awful man Hildebrand 
Hunk in it id 





(1) 


“ No, that was Millicent Mott 


9 


(x) 


xD 


“ No, you didn’t : it was‘ Yes 
and No’ that you saw three 
times 





(c) 


1 F, 


“So just get the evening paper, 
someone——”? 


(g) 


“ No, it wasn’t: ‘ Passion and 
Prejudice’ was the one with 
Pauline Pott in it——”’ 


(m) 
ZY 


‘* Tt couldn’t have been: I never 
saw ‘Passion and Sensibility’ 
””? 


(q) 


“Ob no, that was ‘Mustard 
and Spinach’ o 





(u) 


D 


“Yes, and it wasn’t ‘Single 
and Return,’ it was ‘ Here and 
There’ ——”’ 


(y) 
es: 


“No, it wasn’t: ‘Yes and 
No’ was the one with that 
awful man Jocelyn Junk in 
en 
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(d) 


i 
| 


“And run quickly through the 
list.” ‘ 


(h) 


ay 


“ Wasn't it Pauline Pott who 

was so terrible in ‘ Prejudice 
’ 2 ” 

and Sense’ ?—— 


(n) 


“ 


“ Didn't you? I saw it three 


times——”’ 


(r) 


Nw 


“No, wt wasn’t: ‘Mustard 
and Spinach’ was the one with 
Beatrice Bott in it——” 


(v) 
Z.) 


“Tt couldn't have been: I 
never saw ‘Here and There’ 
” 


(z) 


) 


“ Oh, no—that was ‘Passion 
pre si 


(Now turn back to (£)) 
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“TI always say, why worry about handicap so long as you 


look, all right.” 


Mr. Mafferty is Gratified 


. ELL,” said Mr. Mafferty, 
“the British Parliament’s 
away on holiday. An’ sure 


‘tis grand an’ gratifyin’ to see the 
agitation an’ complainin’ consarnin’ 
the same. You wouldn’t think, now, 
readin’ this paper an’ that, that 
annyone would be the worse if we was 
to take a holiday from this day till 
the world’s endin’. 

“I love to see the contradictious 
comments of the scribes an’ pundits at 
the present season of the year. Parlia- 
ment’s away, says one, an’ the Stock 
Exchange is boomin’, an’ the sun’s come 
out, an’ all’s well for a short space. 
No more dull debates about what 


don’t matter at all, an’ no more 
dangerous debates about the things 
that do, an’ no more foolish questions 
costin’ a pound a time, or so they say, 
wastin’ the time of Ministers an’ failin’ 
to demonstrate the unity of the people. 
An’ isn’t it the wonder of the world, 
says another, that Members would 
think fit to be takin’ holidays at the 
present time, an’ they drawin’ six 
hundred pounds a year, no less? 
“Sure, it’s a hard road for the 
Members now to know what they’d 
do to be right in anny way. If it’s 
witty we are, we’re frivolous, an’ if 
we’re business-like an’ serious, we’re 
dull. If we keep quiet an’ support the 
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King’s Government an’ raise no doubts 
an’ divisions, we’re lackin’ in Vigilance 
an’ patriotism an’ squanderin’ the 
country’s money, the way we don't 
deserve to have the old six hundred, 
An’ if we talk an’ vote an’ ask questions 
we're squanderin’ the nation’s time. 
an’ benefitin’ the King’s enemies, the 
way we don’t deserve the old six 
hundred anny more. Either we’re yes. 
men, or mischief-makers; we’re after 
a knighthood or seekin’ publicity, 
accordin’ as we say a little or a lot, 
If a man visits his constituency an’ 
opens the bazaars an’ flower-shows, 
it’s a wonder, they say, he couldn't 
be attendin’ to his duties at West. 
minster, an’ the Bees (Organisation) 
Bill bein’ debated on the self-same day, 
An’ if he sits at Westminster gogglin’ 
at the Opposition, they wonder he 
couldn’t spend a little time among the 
darlin’ citizens of Burbleton West, 
which, after all, was the ones elected 
him an’ matter more than annyone 
besides. 

“Sure, it’s a hard life. An’ then 
there’s manny another thing is wrong, 
an’ worse, with the present Parliament 
aceordin’ to Mr. A. J. Cummins an’ 
the rest. On the one side you have the 
great Government majority — sure, 
‘bloated’ is the technical term they 
use. Four hundred an’ thirty of 
em, no less. An’ every one of ‘em 
is the son of a peer, an’ director of a 
brewery an’ two railways, an’ owns a 
hundred thousand acres, an’ shares in 
coal-mines, an’ armament firms, an’ 
shippin’, an’ is a yes-man, an’ a re- 
tired colonel, an’ an old Etonian, an’ 
a millionaire, an’ one or two more 
misfortunes besides. An’ they don't 
represent the country at all—why 
would they? Didn’t they deceive the 
innocent electors in four hundred 
an’ thirty constituencies at the 
General Election, the way not a man 
of ’em would have met the Speaker 
if the innocent electors had known tt - 
truth? There they are, then, silent 
an’ solid, like the Rock of Antrim, 
an’ payin’ no attention to Mr. A. J. 
Cummins, the mean unpatriotic poops, 
God help ’em. 

“That’s one side. An’ how’s the 
other? Sure, you have there His 
Majesty’s Opposition, one hundred an’ 
fifty-six of ‘em, is very little use to 
Mr. A. J. Cummins. For isn’t ivery 
one of ‘em the secretary of a dull 
Trade Union, is thinkin’ only of 
hours an’ wages, an’ maybe his men 
is drawin’ big money from the arma- 
ments, the way he’s not much better 
than an old Etonian. It’s no vision 
they have, nor competence neither : 
they miss their opportunities, they 
let the Government slip away with 
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murder, an’ they pay no attention to 
Wr. A. J. Cummins. 

“Well,” said Mr. Mafferty. ‘That 
accounts for five hundred an’ eighty-six 
of the six hundred and fifteen honour- 
able an’ ineffectual Members of the 
House of Commons—to say nothin’ of 
the Lords. On the one side a great 
body of self-seekin’, snobbish, servile, 
unintelligent, unpatriotic, an’ unrepre- 
gntative Government supporters. An’ 
on the other side a smaller body of 
spineless, spiritless, senseless, unin- 
telligent, unpatriotic an’ unrepresen- 
tative Government opposers. An’ the 
two of ‘em crippled, mind you, 
intellectually an’ morally, else, by 
reason they pay no proper attention 
to Mr. A. J. Cummins an’ the like. 
Did I say unrepresentative, says you ? 
I did so surely. An’ here’s a quare an’ 
mystifyin’ circumstance. I told you, 
did I, or did I not?—all them Con- 
servatives an’ Government supporters 
was not representin’ annyone truly 
at all by reason of the cheatin’ an’ 
chances at the General Election. That’s 
understood. That’s been the rule at 
every Election since the world began. 
But there’s more than that to it, Mr. 
Haddock. The Labour Party likewise 
does not represent Labour at all, in 
anny shape or form, as the politicians 
an’ the lawyers say. “Tis only the few 
fine Liberals has anny true right an’ 
title to the seats they occupy. Well, 
that’s fair enough. It’s a dirty deal 
they had at the Election, it’s fine an’ 
vigorous they are, the whole twenty- 
one of ’em, an’ it’s meself is in favour 
of Fair Votin’ or Proportional Repre- 
sentation, as the foolish fellers call it 
—for you may persuade the English 
to take an interest in Fair Votin’, or 
Fair Bettin’, or Fair Backgammon, 
but the divil himself couldn’t stimu- 
late em to give a friendly word to the 
brightest blonde on the Marine Parade, 
an’ she wearin’ a label the like of 
Proportional Representation. 

“But all that’s besides the argument. 
As I was sayin’, Mr. Haddock, when 
you diverted me from me course an’ 
station, here’s Parliament, accordin’ to 
some of the scribes an’ pundits, com- 
posed of nothin’ but rabbits an’ 
radishes, an’ Old Etonians, an’ 
directors of the Western Railway, 
payin’ no attention to Mr. A. J. 
Cummins an’ the like, an’ better 
stupefyin’ in their own homes or 
catchin’ fish in the rivers of the North 
than pretendin’ to legislate at the 
Parliament House in the quiet times 
of peace. But when the threat an’ 
hazard of foreign wars is present in 
the mind, an’ maybe the enemy will be 
at the gates about the same time as the 
oyster, then bedad, there’s nothing 





for it at all but to summon the same 
decrepit an’ crumblin’ body for to 
give advice to the Prime Minister 
concernin’ his course of action, an’ 
save the country with a few wise 
words. An’, as I said before, Mister 
Haddock, or, if not, I’ll say it now, 
sure, ‘tis grand an’ gratifyin’ to find 
the old Parliament is that saga- 
cious an’ important in the time of 
trouble. 

“Sure, ’tis a fine big tangle, an’ I’m 
thinkin’ ’tis a little too aisy to stand 
outside an’ throw stones at the 
windows. ‘Damnably lazy,’ says 
Mr. A. J. Cummins a few days back 
concernin’ some of the Members, 
because they’d not think it necessary 
to mass in the Chamber an’ make long 
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speeches when there’s no argument or 
difference arisin’ with the Government 
or annyone besides. Well, maybe 
there’s few of us with the grand 
intelligence an’ patriotic zeal inspires 
Mr. A. J. Cummins — sure, you 
wouldn’t expect the Almighty to work 
two such wonders in the same genera- 
tion. But ’tis a pity now he’d not be 
offerin’ himself as a true patriot at the 
polls an’ bringin’ his great brain to 
work inside the Parliament as well as 
out, for sure, it couldn’t be more than 
two short weeks before he’d put the 
pitiful place to rights an’ he’d inspire 
the Old Etonians to better behaviour 
likewise. But maybe he can’t afford 
the time an’ money, like one or two 
is in the place already.” A. P. H. 





“*E swore back at me, Sir.” 
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“The trouble is that Modom wili not \et herself like 
herself in that hat.” 


The Devil, His Due 


(‘Owing to the lack of visitors this season the Grand Hotel at 
—— is not opening.”—News item in Scottish Paper.) 


} 


HEY told me, Heraclitus, the Grand Hotel was shut, 
The voice of Crisis cries again, the tourist trade’s 
gone phut; 
I wept as 1 remembered our last year’s holiday, 
But the tears I shed were tears of joy. They’ve closed the 
Grand? Hooray! 


A blot upon our lovely strath was that offensive pile, 
Red as a stale September fish, built in that Super style 
Where no vulgarity is spared, no ostentation missed, 
Crude as a cinque-cento curse, loud as a Goebbelist. 


Where once men watched the wandering deer and saw the 
salmon jump 

(And where once there stood a decent inn) they stuck this 
monstrous lump; 

They felled the firs and scared the deer, they wrecked the 
fishing-rights 

And they spoilt the view for miles around, the damned 
Amalekites! 
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They didn’t cater there for chaps who’d potter round the 
glens 

Attired in all their oldest clothes, or scale the crested Beng 

To hear the singing of the burns, the sermon of the stones: 

Tails (cock and coat) were their idea, swim-suits and 
saxophones. 


They ran a ball-room (pink and gold), a billiard-room as well, 

They called their Boots ‘“Commissionaire,” their waiter 
“maitre-d’hétel,” 

All fizz and flunkeys, swank and side, lipstick and 
lah-de-dah-— 

Right in the middle of our strath. The Grand and Gorgeous, 
Pah! 


Well, platitudes are platitudes but let me say once more 

There’s many an evil wind propels some bonny bark to shore; 

I never thought the Hitler Host would earn my benison 

But—they have closed the Grand Hotel. Herr Fiihrer, 
danke schon! 


And, Fiihrer, if you come across—I beg you, read this 
bit— 

Divert one bomber from the fleet and make a job of it; 

One little bomber, Fiihrer dear, from all these roaring 


ranks ... 
Passed to Field-Marshal Goering, then, for f.o. action? 

Thanks! 

° ° 

e 
My Sumer Diary 
By Nice, MoLeswortu 
Contains : 
TimE-TABLES OF DIFFERENT SITUATONS 
and 


of Sport and mainly 
A running commentary on spiecial days. 


May 6. Arrived back at school. Started to ery and went 
into jim to wear it off. Ragged in jim but was stoped by 
Mr Trimp (headmaster) and recived condue mark chiz. 
Rember have some cigs in plabox and endevore to remove 
them but Mr Oates (geog) sees me and says what have you 
there, nothing sir honestly, I say you can see if you want 
to sir. He say I trust you molesworth but he follow me 


when I go out chiz. Will have to wait. Went on raging 
and mucked about and after tea went and had reeding 
Quite a good book every body 
Mr Trimp says it will be fine tomow. 

It rained. 


Mr Trimp read Dr syn. 
gets murded. 
May 7. 





“ 


. and at home it’s always ‘Mind you don’t get 
your feet wet’!” 
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May 27. Morning frightful lessons. Weedy french Way 
Mr Trimp tells us to rember this 


je suis I am a pot of jam 
Tua he is a botle of fizz 
Il est thou art an apple tart ete.: 


Played cricket blowed three wide 8 no-balls. Caught 
Jenkins with a catch great cheers rose. I am in fuste but 
have my cigs and slosh in order to get out. Hit boundary 
and Mr Oates says well hit but keep a strate bat. I was 
|b.w. (it shot) and take cigs into rodendhon bushes but 
Mr Oates shout what are you doing in there molesworth. 
Catching may bugs i reply. He belive me (sap) but not 
worth it to light cigs then. Borrow Pearsons bat it has 
three springs and play tip and run. I like foopbal bes. 

June 6. Gibbon monkeys cry is this Wah Wah. 

June 17. Arith and geom both fowl, had jim lesson in 
breack with Sergent Bubble. His son came and taught us 
quite diffrent from what the other peoply had taught us. 
Cigs fell out of my poket and Mr oates see them who 
hapned to be by; he looked at me. I think he suspecks. 
Drawing in afternoon I drew a ship and when it was 
painted it looked awful chiz. 


June 23. Bathing in morning Did a bellyfloper and came 
in gasping. Bubble’s son went in for swum afterwards (very 
hairy?) Tryd to smoke cigs with Jenkins but forgot 
matches. Ask mr Oates to lend me his box to try to light a 
scout fire but he came and showed me. Set fire to Jenkins 
braces which were under twigs. He say I put them there on 
purpose and make me write out Lars possena of clussium 
ete: Mr Trimp blew me up about braces he says it will be 
fine tomow. 

June 24. Sleet and showers. 

June 28. Had dream. Three dieing masters lie on their 
beds go home no wone to teach us cheers. Cheers. Return 
home sweet home it made me weep with joy. Buy som 
Bullseyes, come out sucking them, then get penny worth of 


Speamint. Fight village boys and overcome them then 
woke up chiz. Pearson snores. 
July 3. Unfortunately I report gum boil on a tooth 


which was under Matron’s eye or at least has been for some 
time and I have got to go the dentist, Mr Pringle. 
Mr Pringle say tooth to come out. It felt very queer when 
they put the bag over my mouth I went strait to sleep. 
Keep tooth but swap it with Jenkins. I give him tooth 
and ten cig cards (battleships) for his tonsils. 


July 10. When I went to look at the paper, actually the 
“Daily Telegraph” I was amazed to see Sandstar was beaten 
by Daily Worker a head. So I think Daily Worker my 
choice for Lewes. Tush who I do not think still happens to 
be hot favourate, but I don’t like it still. Geom with 
Stinker (Mr Cutler) Don’t know anything drew an example 
like this 








C D 


Find remaning angles, got blown sky high because didn’t 
know. 

July 17. My granny’s got wrinkles in her face. 

July 19. Tn afternoon went out with a person, Aunt Ciss 
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actually. I eat bread and jam, eclair macaroon and ice. 
Then strubres. Felt sick when I came back and mr Oates 
look at me and say haf you been smoking. No I say so boo. 
Conduc mark very impertnent behaviour. Miss prep any- 
way cheers cheers. 

August 1. Everyone is terribly excited by the end of 
term including myself and the masters and misteresses and 
Sergent Bubbles son. Dogs, birds, babys, Tortorsis and 
nearly every living thing in the school. I pack dead bird 
(thrush) in my plabox it didn’t half smell also tank bristol 
bomber and Jenkins tonsils. Jenkins quizzed my tooth and 
I said ego and will give it decent berrial with the thrush. 
Find cigs again and determine to smoke them. Go to 
shooting range and haf just put cig in my mouth when mr 
oates pounces out it is only choclat sir i say so boo he say 
what a good imitation and I ask him to eat them which he 
did. He then take me to Mr Trimp and I got 6 chiz but 
it was worth it Show marks to Peason. Mr Trimp says it 
will be sunny tomow. 


August 2. It snowed. 


°o ° 
“Electric refrigerators give much more storage space for your 


money than do refrigerators made on any other principle.”—Adzt. 


The trouble is that our money doesn’t need a lot of room. 








=\eeS 


“TI don’t suppose you cared about flying much when 
you were my age.” ; 
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“Now we’re in a better position to talk to Hitler.” 


A Vital Edict 


HEARD of late strange tidings 
borne 
From what is known as gay Paree 
That some bright flower must adorn 
The well-clad female knee; 
Stockings that lack that added pride 
Shall ruthlessly be set aside. 


The order has but newly come 
But, hazarding a casual guess, 
It will have fired the land in some 
Few careless weeks or less; 

Wherever British women go 
A flowery knee will be on show. 


And may the looms fly swiftly round, 
And may supplies be prompt and 
quick 
To brighten up the Underground 
And give the Tube a kick; 
The female knee alone is not 
Much of a novelty, God wot. 


But what of men in shorts that hike, 
The hairy highlander, the scout, 
The bald-kneed roadster on his bike ? 


Let us not leave them out; 
A deftly-painted bloom on such 
Would help their bareness very much. 


And it should have a lordlier spread ; 
O Flora, fragrant in your power, 
Lives there a man with soul so dead 
Who looks upon a flower 
And does not feel a sweeter man? 
Show me that bounder if you can. 


Then—do I nurse an idle dream ?— 
Go, sweep it eastward o’er the Rhine 
Where there are elements that seem 
Disposed to raise a shine 
Yet somewhere, doubtless, keep a soul 
For loveliness, upon the whole. 


QO, thus adorn the aryan knees 
Of every fraulein, every frau; 
The spell may possibly appease 
Where all has failed till now; 
It comes, I’m bound to say, from 
France, 
But, Flora, give the thing a chance. 
Dum-DumM. 
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To the Editor, “The Rumborough 

(azette,” Rumborough, Wilts. 

IR,—Kindly allow me, as organ- 
iser of the sports held in con- 
junction with Slow-on-the-Rum 

Flower Show on Bank Holiday, to 
reply through the medium of your 
columns to criticisms levelled at the 
general arrangements. 

In the first place I should like to 
point out that, the military being 
encamped this year in the meadow 
normally used for the sports, Combers 
Field was the only other site available. 
Nor was it readily available. I had 
considerable difficulty in persuading 
Mr. Winch, of Upper Farm, Lower- 
down, to lend us the field, and it was 
hot until I agreed to let him provide 


After the Spy Film 


Letters to Officialdom 


XXXIV.—Re Flower-Show Sports 


the pig for the weight-guessing com- 
petition that he gave his consent. The 
fact that Mr. Winch subsequently 
guessed the pig’s weight to the nearest 
half-ounce should, I think, be rightly 
or at least generously regarded as a 
providential reward for his kindness 
rather than as a suspicious -circum- 
stance—even though Mr. Winch did 
apparently misunderstand that the 
first prize was to be twenty shillings 
and not, as it actually was, twenty 
cigarettes. 

Secondly I much resent the fuss that 
has been made about the accident to 
one of the marquees. It so happens 
that Combers Field is on a steep slope 
and the weather had rendered the 
surface extremely slippery with mud. 
But if the large char-a-bane parked at 


the top of the field had been left with 
blocks under its wheels, or tied to a 
tree, it wouldn’t have slid down and 
wrecked the marquee just when the 
vegetable exhibits were being judged. 

Fortunately no one was hurt, and 
the exhibits were not up to standard 
this year anyway, so perhaps it was < 
blessing in disguise, inasmuch as the 
prize-money can now be kept to pay 
for repairing the marquee and the 
surplus can be used to reduce last 
year’s deficit of £3 5s. 2d. I have 
studied business finance long enough 
to know that funding and capitalising 
people’s money in this way is a proper 
and honourable course, although it is 
difficult to convince country-folk of its 
propriety since one is forced to explain 
it to them in simple, straightforward 
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language. But I trust this makes my 


action in the matter perfectly clear. 

Thirdly and lastly I come to the 
sports themselves, and the modest 
little féte champétre which I inaugurated 
this year so as to add to the jollity 
of the occasion. 

In this connection the chief criticism, 
I understand, was that the various 
attractions were placed too clase 
together and interfered with each 
other to such an extent that any darts 
missing the board struck Mr. Winch’s 
pig, and anyone mis-kicking the cap- 
tive football always caught a skittle- 
player bending, and anyone shying at 
the coconuts was as likely as not to 
hit the Rumborough Town Prize Brass 
Band immediately beyond. 


All these objections seem very 
trivial. In any case, these slight draw- 


backs were unavoidable because the 
slope and state of Combers Field 
necessitated my placing all the attrac- 
tions in this one comparatively dry and 
level corner. 

The main disadvantage was that the 
races had to be run there also. This 
did cause some confusion, I admit. In 
fact whenever I rang a hand-bell to 
clear the course everyone collected 
instead of dispersing—under the im- 
pression that I was about to say 
something. Sometimes I did say some- 
thing, but only when my patience was 
exhausted. 


” 
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Of course it was unfortunate that the 


leader in the sack-race should at the 
moment of victory have been chased 
off the course by one of the dogs 
tethered, in readiness for the dog-show, 
near the finishing line, and it was most 
disappointing that competitors in the 
three-legged race should have so far 
lost their bearings as to end up behind 
the jumble-stall when everyone was 
patiently waiting for them to appear 
over by the refreshment tent. But 
this little mistake might easily have 
been rectified had not Mr. Prue 
foolishly started the hundred yards 
race before the three-legged race com- 
petitors were found. This resulted in 
the most fearful chaos, heightened by 
the Rumborough Town Prize - Brass 
Band launching unexpectedly into the 
William Tell overture and so frighten- 
ing the dogs lined up for the dog-show 
that all of them set up a frantic 
barking and howling. 

To keep them quiet I immediately 
went along to judge the three events 
for which they were entered (Most 
Obedient Dog, Dog with Longest Tail, 
Smallest Dog), but had difficulty in 
approaching them in their excited 
state and was bitten twice when 


measuring their tails with my pocket- 
ruler. 

Thoroughly hot and bothered by 
now I inadvertently gave the longest- 
tailed dog (a mastiff) a prize also for 
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being the smallest dog, and was 
promptly accused of favouritism by 
Mr. Winch, whose confounded pig 
just then added to the general uproar 
and broke loose because a dart. had 
lodged deeply in its flank. A Hunt the 
Pig race then took place spontaneously 
and everyone raced about the field in 
a body, overturning three of the side- 
shows and eventually pursuing the 
angry animal into the refreshment 
tent. 

At this point some lunatic started a 
ery of “Fire!” and the village hand- 
pump fire-engine was rushed into the 
field by willing helpers who, directly 
they saw everyone emerging hastily 
from the refreshment tent, turned the 
hose on it and by sheer weight of 
water brought it to the ground before 
realising what was amiss. 

As this, Sir, is an accurate account 
of the sports which I took such pains 
to organise, it is quite clear that no 
responsibility for the upset arrange- 
ments can fairly be laid on me. But 
perhaps next year it would be better 
to hold the Flower Show as it has 
always been held, without other 
attractions, and not in Combers Field. 

Yours faithfully, 
CHas. CURSETT. 

P.S.—Mr. Winch’s pig was caught 
when it put both front feet in one 
of the quoits lying about and fell 
over. 
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“  . . and these, ladies and gentlemen, are the sparking plugs .. . 
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American Slang 
A Glossary for Elder Readers 


ANDERING about ‘from 
United State to United State 
these hot summer days in 

search of noteworthy specimens of 
American slang is an exhausting pur- 
suit, and we are only being human if 
we pause now and then to refresh 
ourselves with a soft drink at the soda 
fountain of an American drug-store, 
behind whose marble counter lurks that 
wizard among alchemists, the 

Soda popper. The concocter of soft 
drinks, ice-cream creations, sandwiches 
and other alleged edibles. Syn.: soda 
jerker. This dexterous individual, who 
can make a bacon, lettuce and tomato 
sandwich in the twinkling of an eye 
and can pour a milk shake from shaker 
to glass without getting them within 
two feet of each other, hasa vocabulary 
all his own which makes life simpler 
and smoother for him. At large soda 
fountains several soda poppers are em- 
ployed, as well as waitresses to serve 
customers who prefer to sit at tables 
rather than at the counter, and their 
special jargon is in constant use, as 
when the waitresses call out their orders 
to the man who is working the board 
(preparing and cutting sandwiches on 
the sandwich-board). To the uniniti- 
ated it might be startling, for example, 
to hear a waitress call out an order for 
whole-wheat toast with a 

Side of mama. Side order of marma- 
lade. A phrase which will probably be 
familiar is the time-worn ** Adam and 
Eve on a raft,” meaning two poached 
or fried eggs on a piece of toast (syn.: 
two biddies on a raft), but perhaps not 
so familiar is the phrase for two 
scrambled eggs on toast—** Adam and 
Eve on a raft—and wreck ’em.” In 
one form or another, drug-stores serve 
a great many 

Cackle berries. Eggs. In second-rate 
drug-stores, however, it is well to be 
wary, else you find yourself face to 
face with a 

Souvenir. A stale egg. Before sur- 
rounding and annihilating their break- 
fast egg, a good many customers enjoy 
tucking away a bowl of 











Bird seed. Cereal. Among sand- 
wiches, those featuring a slice of squeal 
(ham) or a slab of moo (beef) are 
perhaps the most popular. Rugged 
individualists often order their beef 
sandwiches with 

Breath. Onion. “Pin a rose on it” 
is another way of letting the man who’s 
working the board know that the 
customer wants to give his nitrogen 
and oxygen a dirty deal. Sandwiches 
are usually served with a slice of pickle 
on the side and perhaps a couple of 

Warts. Olives. Nationality comes 
into play with regard to some of the 
dishes served. For example, many 
races and nationalities are fond of 

Trish turkey. Corned beef and cab- 
bage. Also popular with red-blooded 
drug-store trenchermen is 

Italian hurricane. Spaghetti which 
has been subjected to a great deal of 
propaganda by a garlic bean. Speed 
rather than nationality might seem 
involved to the untutored ear should it 
attend a waitress as, passing along an 
order for some rabbit food (salad), she 
calls, ‘‘ Rabbit food—and 

Rush it.” Put Russian dressing on it. 
Of course some may prefer may and 
some may not—it’s all according to 
whether or not you like 


May. Mayonnaise dressing. Syn.: 
mayo. From time to time a customer 


places an order which affords its 
recipient the opportunity to pass it 
along with these words, 

“The gentleman says he will take a 
chance.” “The gentleman says he will 
take hash.” Syn.: yesterday, to-day 
and forever; clean up the kitchen. If 
you are of the fair sex, you may feel 
pleased with yourself if a soda popper 
looks at you and calls to another, 

“Vanilla.” ‘Get a load of the good- 
looking girl out front.” Syn.: Fighty- 
seven and a half. Speaking of numbers, 
several others are frequently used, 
especially 

Eighty-one. Draw a glass of water. 
“Eighty-two” is a request for the soda 
popper tending the water-faucet to 
draw two glasses of water, “eighty- 
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three,” three, and so on, except for oye 
number which has two special mean. 
ings, the number 

Eighty-six. (1) All out of it; (2) No 
good. ‘“Kighty-six on the baked 
beans,” means that the last baked 
bean has béen served and is a con. 
venient way of conveying this informa. 
tion without having to announce the 
sad fact in so many words in front of 
the customers who, if they knew 
there were no more baked beans, would 
all immediately want some. When 
gossiping about a mutual acquaintance, 
“Aw, he’s eighty-six!’’ means that in 
the opinion of the speaker he is no 
good. Another handy number is 

Ninety-five. “A customer is walking 
out without paying his check.” If 
you start to leave a drug-store some. 
time after effecting anschluss with a 
pimento cheese sandwich on date-nut 
bread and a chocolate malted milk 
and you hear the soda popper sing 
out, ‘Ninety-five!”, you had_ better 
stop and recall whether or not you 
have transferred any funds to the 
gentleman at the cash register before 
making your exit laughingly. This 
system is of course a good, tactful one, 
as it enables the manager of the store 
to step up to you and remind you of 
your negligence in a low voice without 
the general public’s hearing. Almost 
always it is merely a case of absent- 
mindedness on the part of the customer, 
who is basically an honest man, and 
thus it would be causing him unfair 
embarrassment for the soda popper to 
raise the hue and cry with some crude 
phrase such as, “ Hey, grab dat bum!” 
—a type of tactlessness which would 
be heavily frowned on by the 

Ninety-nines. The executives in 
charge of a chain of drug-stores; the 
men holding the important and lucra- 
tive positions; the big shots. These 
are the men whose mere presence in a 
store is enough to cause the soda 
poppers to put one another on the alert 
by calling the number 

Thirteen. “One of the big bosses is 
on the premises and likely -to appear 
beside you in a puff of smoke at any 
moment.” Thus a soda popper in the 
act of fulfilling the request, “ Kighty- 
one,” might call out “Thirteen!” upon 
seeing a ninety-nine who is eighty-six 
enter the store accompanied by his 
wife who is no eighty-seven-and-a-half 
herself. I’m not saying it would 
happen that way, but it could happen, 
just as it could happen that I might 
buttonhole you and finish up the 
subject of soda-fountain slang when 
next we meet. If you want me in the 
meantime, I’ll be sitting right here 
having a slice of squeal and toast with 
a side of mama. 
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Remember With Advantage 


. HE military reminiscences of 
Pére Junot,” said M. le Curé 


sadly, “* become truly insupport- 


able. Having passed Sedan, he has 
arrived before Sevastopol and is 


within sight of La Haye Sainte. With a 
little encouragement he would enlarge 
on the campaigns of Vercingetorix, 
and relate to an amused village how he, 
the soldier Junot, refused to co-operate 
with the Cesarian regime.” 

“TI comprehend perfectly,” I said. 
“IT have known an English sergeant- 
major who in his youth was court- 
martialled for having a dirty bow and 
arrow.” 

“What a type!” said M. le Curé 
admiringly. “I must question Pére 
Junot about his bow and arrow. He 
will be excessively chagrined not to 
have thought of it first.” 

“But what,” I asked, “has provoked 
these astounding recollections? Does 
Pére Junot hear the tented field 
calling ?”’ 

“It is the embodiment of your 
English Militia,” explained M. le Curé. 
“He is of the opinion that the English 
are of too volatile a nature to be good 
soldiers. He himself, when called up 
to do his military service, was calm 
and determined.” 

“When would that be?” I asked. 

“So far,” replied M. le Curé, rubbing 
his chin, “we have got as far back as 
the fifties, but the village lives in hope 
that when he has exhausted the 
Crimean campaign he will recede still 
farther along the vistas of history. 
His memory of each day is perfect, 
from the*moment when a military 
spokesman drew his attention to the 
advisability of rising to the moment 
when another military spokesman—or 
possibly the same one—stressed the 
necessity of extinguishing the light.” 

“We also have our military spokes- 
men,” I said with a sigh, “and they 
issue pronouncements clarifying the 
same situations in the same decisive 
way. But Iam told that nowadays they 
begin the day with honeyed words.” 

“Such as?” queried M. le Curé. 

“*Tea up!’” I said. 

“Hein?” said M. le Curé. 

“A military expression signifying 
that he who rises may drink,” I said. 
‘In my day we scorned such luxuries. 
At least, we did not have them.” 

“In my day,” said M. le Curé, 
“when I was a simple cannoneer, the 
corporal cried: ‘To the juice!’ and 
one arose, drank, and applied oneself 
to the labours of the stable. There was 
one horse, Monsieur,” said M. le Curé 


dreamily, “large, black, of a ferocity 
truly diabolic, which could only be 
harnessed by a policy of encirclement. 
It called itself Beelzebub.” 

“There is always such a_ horse,” 
I said warmly. “We called it Satan, 
and it was in the wheel of D gun. 
Even when harnessed and hooked in it 
declined to consider itself bound by 
its obligations. It became necessary to 
apply sanctions of the most drastic.” 

“I trust it came to a bad end,” 
said M. le Curé severely. 

“Tt did not,” I replied. “It distin- 
guished itself by neighing loudly when 
the general addressed the battery.” 

“We too had a general,” mused 
M. le Curé. “What did your general 
say? Did he bid you observe that you 
were fighting for the honour of your 
country? Did he implore you to cover 
yourselves with imperishable glory?” 

“He damned us in heaps,” I said, 
“because he had seen a man with a 
cigarette behind his ear.” 

“Our general,” said M. le Curé, 
“was enraged because he perceived a 
pipe hidden in a driver’s boot. Soldiers 
were very wicked when we were young, 
Monsieur. The sergeant-major was 
frequently referred to as a sausage.” 

“Our sergeant-major,” I _ said, 
“breathed fire, drank blood, and ate 
rattlesnakes.” 

“T must tell Pere Junot that,” said 
M. le Curé. ‘“ He will be consumed with 
envy. Let us hope your militiamen 
will be too calm and determined to 
propagate such calumnies.” 

“It is easy to be calm and deter- 
mined when you are only eight to a 
tent,” I replied. “It is when there are 
twenty-two in a tent that one demands 
living-space.” 

“True,” said M. le Curé feelingly. 
“It is then that there are incidents and 
provocations. One becomes a realist. 
Collaboration, difficult in a stable, 
becomes almost impossible in a tent 
of twenty-two. But if, as you say, 
there are only eight to a tent, that 
accounts for the gaiety of the English 


soldiery. It seems that the artillery 
is as irresistible as ever. Agnes 


Dupont, who has just returned from 
her tour of duty at the London house 
of Chose Fréres, has lost her heart to 
an English cannoneer. Splendid in 
his overalls, upright in his lorry, he 
presented an ensemble so magnificent 
that even her favourite policeman was 
eclipsed.” 

“H’m?” IT said. “Formerly a pair 
of spurs and a horse, now a suit of 
overalls and a lorry. Wait till Agnés 
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sees the head-dress of the braves who 
drive the tanks.” 

“Ts it then so ravishing?” asked 
M. le Curé. “ Pere Junot says that the 
képi was the most breath-taking of al] 
head-dresses. Combined with a blue 
tunic and a pair of red trousers, it 
rendered conquest inevitable.” 

“Pooh!” I said. ‘Pere Junot was 
only an infantryman. And I should 
hardly call the béret ravishing after 
all. Arresting, perhaps, but not chic, 
The artillery is still supreme. The 
cannoneer still fascinates the ladies, 
even in overalls and a lorry.” 

“Tt seems to me,” said M. le Curé, 
“that your English misses must all 
lose their hearts at an early date.” 

“Why, no,” I said. ‘You see, lots 
of them are wearing uniforms them. 
selves. And very nice too.” W. G. 


° ° 


Gas 


" OW don’t start pulling before 
I’m off or I shall bite,” | 
informed the dentist as his 

assistant stepped forward 

cylinder. 

“You’re telling me,” he reassured, 
placing a rubber pad over my nose. 
“Just close your eyes and _ breathe 
into this.” 

I heard a hissing as the tap was 
turned. Slowly I commenced to sink, 
yet felt strangely elevated. “But I’m 
not off yet,” I kept telling myself. 

“Who pulled the communication- 
cord?” asked the guard sharply. 

“T did,” I said brazenly. “I’ve 
always wanted to stop an express and 
now I’ve done it. I don’t care if you 
do endorse my licence. I’m giving up 
my car this year, anyway. Can't pay 
income and car tax too.” 

“Well, someone’s got to find the 
cash,” said Sir John cheerfully. 
“Toodle—luma—luma, toodle—luma— 
luma . 

“Can’t you give that tune a rest?” 
I asked irritably. “I hate umbrellas, 
anyway.” 

He grinned. ‘Munich hath charms.” 

“No need to ARP on that string,” 
I retorted. “‘ Besides, Public Informa- 
tion Leaflet Number Two distinctly 
says, ‘Never try to lift the mask off 
upwards or by pulling the container or 
the edge of the rubber at the chin.’” 

I ripped his mask off as I spoke. 
“There! I knew it was you. How on 
earth do you think you are going to 
solve the Agricultural Problem by 
telling farmers they'll be fined if they 
grow potatoes weighing more than 
two stone each?” 

Dorman-Smith sighed. 


with a 
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invent these ghastly Boards. They 
were here when I came. My job is to 
teach people to plough the fields and 
scatter. Mr. Middleton says that if 
you use a Dutch hoe and one ounce 
copper sulphate to the rod, pole or 
perch the very thistles will grow like 
bean-stalks before the year is out.” 

“It’s the weeds from my neigh- 
bour’s garden that are doing it,” I said, 
lowering my voice and looking round 
cautiously. “I’ve dropped him any 
amount of hints but he takes no 
notice. Strange how some folk are 
absolutely blind to the annoyance 
they are causing. And his chimney 
smokes abominably.” 

The House Agent nodded. ‘“ People 
like that should never move to a 
district like this. Mind you, it’s a 
scandal the way that house was put 
up. I knew they’d have trouble with 
the chimneys from the first.” 

“It’s not only the chimney—it’s 
the rubbish they burn,” I insisted. 
“All very well to say ‘Burn your 
rubbish and reduce your rates,’ but 
there’s a limit. How can we expect 
an A.1 nation to be bred in a polluted 
atmosphere? These ‘Keep Fit’ Ap- 
peals are all very well but you’ve got 
to get to the root of the matter. At 


Op}? 


the next General Election I shall only 
support the Candidate if his views are 
identical with my own.” 

“Why don’t you put up yourself, 
Mr. Bumpus?” shouted the crowd. 

“T will,” I said amid a storm of 
cheering. “Gentlemen, this is the 
proudest moment of my life!” 

Not Berlin nor Rome had ever 
witnessed such tremendous ovation as 
I received. ‘Speech! Speech!” was 
roared from all sides. 

I stepped to the edge of the plat- 
form. “Gentlemen!” I cried. ‘We 
are not going to win a war by running 
away! This blessed plot, this earth, 
this realm, this England!” 

Neville, Lloyd George, Winston and 
the rest were all round me, shaking my 
hand. “I never made a better speech 
in my life, look you,” said David, 
“nor a shorter. Up the School!” 

The syrens were sounding like mad, 
and in my ears maroons were booming. 
“Black-Out in forty counties,” said 
the Announcer. “Kindly put out 
your pipes.” 

Everything grew strangely quiet. 
Slowly I opened my eyes. 

“What’s won?” I asked dizzily. 

“The field,” said the dentist. ‘All 
over, bar shouting.” 


Sigh Yet More, Ladies, Sigh 
Yet More... 


(According to an evening paper, the 
latest slimming and health -culture 
treatment includes sighing.) 


IGH yet more, ladies, sigh yet 
more, 
That you be slight and slender. 
Would you have suitors to adore, 
Swains to be true and tender? 
Then sigh, and so 
Joy you may know, 
Joy of the light and lissom:; 
Such charming features you will 
show 
All men will long to kiss ‘em. 


You will, then, ladies, if you sigh, 
Be daintier and trimmer; 
Affect to languish mournfully— 
You'll svelter be and slimmer. 
Only forbear 
To feign such care 
That all your friends will shun you; 
Smile between sighs, and thus declare 
The good that sighing’s done you. 


A. W.B. 
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Leaves from a Dictator’s Diary 


. Gumble will go on and on about 
our getting more land. Anyone would 
think I was a damned estate-agent. 
Who wants land, anyway? It all looks 
the same, and dirties your boots. How 
I suffer for my chums. 

.. . Rumble thinks it would be 
tactful in view of one or two little 
incidents if in future we gave away a 
pound of butter as a wedding-present 
to every newly-married couple. He 
suggests it might be wrapped up in a 
grease-proof edition of my photo. .. . 

. . . Interviewed party of English 
politicians this afternoon, with two 
admirals and a general to make up the 
weight. Talked for an hour about the 
blessings of peace. One of them asked 
was it sensible to give bonuses for 
triplets and then complain about lack 
of space. Exactly what I always say 
to Gumble, but I know my place and 
flew off the handle according to plan. 
Overdid it a bit, because Humble, who 
was in attendance, tapped me on the 
shoulder and suggested a _ cooling 
draught of soda-water. Being called 
Excellency by foreigners is still rather 
fun, all the same, and it’s not fair of 
the other chaps to laugh at me for 
thinking so... . 

Rumble says I must have some 
more photos taken patting children’s 
heads. Heaven knows I don’t want to 
pat the little brutes any more than 
they want to be patted, but Rumble 
says he’s used everything in what he 
calls his Universal Uncle file to death 
and at this time of year it’s very 
important to have fresh stuff out on 
postcards for foreigners to take home 
and say, “Who says he’s a monster? 
Look, he’s perfectly sweet!”’ If ever 
I were to go to hell (they tell me I 
can’t) I’m pretty certain my morning 
work-out would be stooping to pat 
blond curls. 

. Gumble came to me_ this 
morning in a great state to say that 
unless our women gave up hairpins 
immediately he couldn’t guarantee the 
Forty-Year Plan a moment longer. 
Tonnage of pure steel going into hair- 
pins apparently crushing. Called con- 
ference, when it was agreed that while 
Women’s Modes Leader should declare 
hairpins immodest and repugnant to 
the Natural Man, State Soul Captain 
should urge blasphemy of putting metal 
between oneself and God, and Health 
Arbiter should condemn hairpins as 
major source of nasal catarrh. Rumble 
will co-ordinate plan to-morrow, and 
is confident not a hairpin will remain 
aloft in forty-eight hours. 


... Must say I do wish foreign 
diplomats would remember I am only 
simple sort of chap who hasn’t had 
much time for education. Can’t blame 
our own people on this score, for 
Rumble never tires of telling them I’m 
absolutely the top in every sort of art, 


but Ambassadors ought to know 
better. ish Ambassador asked me 





yesterday if I would honour him by 
coming to see his Matisses, and when I 
replied that I had enough motor-cars 
already I knew I’d said the wrong 
thing. Always begging Rumble to pipe 
down a bit on this note of Culture. 
It’s one thing for me to have a real 
feeling for musical comedy and quite 
another for him to let me in for two- 
hour speeches on the Meaning of Form, 
as he did yesterday, even if he does 
write them for me. ‘ 

.. . Verysignificant thing happened 
this morning. I was getting into my 
bath and to my horror noticed in the 
mirror I was saluting myself, and doing 
it so automatically I must have been 
doing it for months. Feeling something 
must be wrong somewhere, called in 
Jumble, who assured me it was per- 
fectly normal in my kind of case and 
urged me to tell Rumble so that he 
could splash it round the Press as a 
beautiful example of the essential 
humility of my spirit. Thought this 
was going too far. ; 

... Gumble told me flatly this 
evening that unless national taste for 
gherkins diverted our whole credit 
system will be upset, for in that 


direction we are losing buoyancy 
daily. Further imports would cramp 


our favourable yen position, and any 
prolonged dumping on the market 
of the synthetic gherkin on which 
Zumble’s department has been working 
would spell nothing less at this stage 
than a flight from the liver-sausage. 
Spoke to Rumble, and to-morrow he 
begins campaign to show gherkin- 
eating as fundamentally unmanly. He 
doubts if existing stocks will be used 
up. If not Zumble proposes to turn 
them into the People’s Bedstead, 
which is distinctly overdue, and, what 
is more, paid for. 

. . . Must we have another of those 
awful crises? Rumble says we ought 
to, and Gumble, and Stumble, but 
they don’t seem to realise how tired a 
fellow gets and how nice it is up here 
in the hills. This morning a little bird 
sang outside my window, after the 
Special Police had shot at it and 
missed. It sang so beautifully, and 
with none of that heavy oiliness that 
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creeps into actresses’ voices when they 
perform to me. Must ask Rumble if jt 
would matter if I became a bird-loyer 
and left the children alone for 
bit. Surely a cloud of hedge-warblers 
pecking crumbs out of my moustache 
would give the desired impression and 
photograph well enough? ... 

.. . Bumble brought me an jp. 
ventor to-day who has made me a 
salute-crutch much better than the 
one I wear at the Annual Outing. It 
keeps my arm out indefinitely without 
any trace of fatigue, and of course 
doesn’t show. I was so pleased I gaye 
the man a signed photo of myself 
patting two very blond children. . , , 

. . . [know it’s silly, but whenever 
I have to talk to Generals I do so wish 
I’d been a private in anything rather 
than the decontamination squad. It 
makes me feel small, and then I get 
rude, and they grow more and mor 
polite. ; 

.. I get so sick of this absurd 
uniform. It occurred to me this 
morning how like a chauffeur I look. 
I know I was a chauffeur once, but 
that’s not the point. Must try and 
find out quietly what Napoleon in. 
tended for his old age. When I took on 
nobody ever suggested there wouldn't 
be a retiring-age, like any other job. ... 

. . . Ifonly I could drop into a pub 
and have one, it would be one hell of a 
relief. But Rumble says the teetotal 
all-veg. line remains a winner. [ still 
think beer and steak would have gone 
over as big with Rumble behind it, and 
the thought makes me quite faint. . .. 

. I suppose I’d be caught if I 
ran away? Eric. 
° ° 


The Sandwiches 


HERE ought, by rights,” said 
the stranger who sat opposite 
me in the Murkham train, “to 
be a restaurant-car on this train, or 
at least one of those new-fangled 
buffet-cars with high stools.” 

My heart sank. I had deliberately 
refrained from snatching a cup of tea 
and a sandwich at the London terminus 
because I did not want to spoil my 
appetite for the lunch which I had 
expected to get on the train. I had 
wondered why so much time had 
passed without the attendant coming 
along to announce the first lunch, and 
now the dreadful truth was out. We 


“é 


should not arrive at Murkham for two 
hours and I was hungry. 

Luckily,” said the stranger, “I 
have a thoughtful wife who rightly 
regards it as her prime duty to save 
her husband from possible starvation. 
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“Oh, Mummy, are these the Belitiamen?’ 


So she looked up the train in the 
A.B.C., and discovered that there was 
» no restaurant-car on it. 


4 


Then she 
looked up the other train to which I 
am changing at Swoffley Junction and 


- found that there was no restaurant- 


car on that either, and made provision 
accordingly.” 

“Sandwiches ?”’ I suggested. 

“A few sandwiches, of course,” he 
said gloatingly. “I saw her making 
them, and few women can make a 
better sandwich than my wife. Deli- 
cious slices of thin bread filled with 
cold chicken and wisps of apples. Also 
the best part of a home-grown lettuce, 
some plums from our own trees, and 
asmall bottle of white wine.” 

Then he buried himself in his news- 
paper and I wondered how soon he 
would start his feast, and whether he 
would discover that he had too many 
sandwiches and offer me a share. [ 
felt that I would be quite content with 
one sandwich and a couple of plums 


and a single glass of the white wine. 
The lettuce I was prepared to waive. 

“How far,” I said eventually, “is it 
to Swoffley Junction?” 

“Tt takes about another half-hour,” 
he said. 

“Then you will just have time,” I 
suggested, “to eat your lunch.” 

“T’m not really hungry,” said the 
brute, “and I shall leave it till I get 
in the other train.” 

I sank sadly back and tried to forget 
my hunger in a novel. Unfortunately 
it was one of those novels where the 
characters spend most of their time 
eating, and I almost sobbed when the 
hero took the heroine down to supper. 
I skipped a few pages and found that 
the detective was having breakfast at a 
country-house and lifting the covers 
of the various dishes on the side-table. 
Their contents were described in a 
way only to be called harrowing. 

At Swoffley Junction the stranger 
got out. He had many packages and 


it took him quite a long time to 
transfer them to the platform. The 
train went out and I waved to him and 
sat down. The first thing that caught 
my eye was an oblong box, wrapped 
in brown-paper, which rested on the 
rack. I struggled with my conscience 
but the battle was short. The vision 
of chicken sandwiches, lettuce, plums 
and white wine was too beautiful to be 
thrust aside. The owner of the lunch 
was by now far away at Swoffley. 
Why should I leave it to be devoured 
by some unappreciative porter at the 
journey’s end ? 

I took out my pocket-knife. I cut 
the string. I licked my lips. I removed 
the paper and disclosed the stranger’s 
gas-mask. 


° ° 


Sun’s Deputy 


“Robert (‘Man of Aran’) Flaherty goes 
round the world to-day.”—Daily Express. 











“ Blades, soap, hair-lotion, brush, toothpaste .. .?” 


“ No, no, yes, no, no.” 


Our Booking-Office 
-(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks) 


Alles in Trummer 

IF you were by descent a Scot whose great-grandfather 
had led a Hanoverian regiment at Waterloo; if you fought 
as a German cadet of seventeen in the last War; if you had 
done what you could to exist in Germany since and finally, 
finding HiTLeR too much for you, had cleared out and 
come to England, you might—given the observation, 
memory and a civilised tenderness for other people’s 
difficulties—have written something like The Dear Monster 
(CAPE, 10/6). This is the autobiography of Mr. G. R. 
HALKETT, soldier, artist, journalist, doctor—and_ builder’s 
man in the Balearics; and the chronicle of his Germany 
from the provincial Weimar of his youth to a Germany that 
is one vast siedlung surrounded by a Chinese wall of 
deliberate superstition and ignorance. The most dis- 
heartening aspect of an obviously faithful and tragic record 
is its author’s conviction that the crazy mysticism exploited 
by HIT er is an ineradicable part of the German character. 
One would prefer to believe—on the strength of a great 
people’s greater history—that mysticism of some sort was 
a marked necessity and that, given a lack of the genuine 
thing, the spurious inevitably took its place. 
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Another Legend of Montrose 


It is odd to realise that if MonTROsSE had lived to marry 
Princess Louise Hottanpina of Bohemia, their children, 
and not the Guelph son of Lovutsr’s sister SOPHIA, might 
have sat on the throne of England. As a matter of fact, 
SopPuHIA just missed marrying CuarEs IT; and both sisters’ 
matrimonial problems wére solved—one by the execution 
of Monmovtn, the other by the stupidity of SopHIA—in the 
one critical year which sees the sustained and gallant action 
of The Bride (CHATTO AND WiNbus, 8/6). In choosing the 
romance of MontTrosE and LoutseE for the theme of her 
fourth seventeenth-century novel, Miss MARGARET Irwy 
has staked high and justified a daring choice. Her prelim. 
inary picture of the exiled family of EL1zaABETH of Bohemia 
has a touch of satire under its charm and provides a graceful 
curtain-raiser for the tragic drama that follows. All her 
characters have their moments: best of. all, perhaps, 
Rupert’s sight of the French frigate’s black flag that 
tells of the execution of CHARLES I. But the lovers hold 
the stage throughout; and the Epilogue of Lovtsr’s 
virgin widowhood exhibits a classic magnanimity rare 
enough in English fiction. 


When Greek Meets Greek 

After his Gallipoli and Athenian, Mr. COMPTON MAckeEnzix 
now sets down his Greek Memories (CHATTO AND WI1ypvts, 
10/6) of the eventful year 1916 when he was head of the 
British Intelligence Service in Athens coping with enemy 
intrigues and the rivalries of pro-Ally and pro-German 
Greek politicians. A chance visitor anxious to see the sights 
was apt to have his classic reveries disturbed by gun-fire 
and to be reproached indignantly by one of the combatants 
for holding up a battle by standing in the line of fire, 
For all its grimness and accompanying overstrain, Mr, 
MACKENZIE’S work was not without its humorous and 
adventurous compensations. Against the background of 
official memoranda of interest to the historian stands out 
the queerly appealing figure of the disappointed French 
inventor Jean Lestage whose life ended before a. firing. 
squad, the feared and powerful “C” who allowed himself, 
like many others before and since, to be charmed by the 
magic of Mr. MACKENZIk’s story-telling, Sergeant Bonaparte 
who was a caricature of his greater namesake, and Mr. 
Picktor whose infallible recipe for cheering oneself up was 
to continue to say, “Cheep, cheep! Cheep, cheep!” A 
still better way is to read Mr. Mackenzir’s racy book. 





“We're just coming to that place 1 told you about 
where you get such marvellous ices.” 
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4 Realist on the Coasts of Bohemia 


One is entitled, by his own warrant, 
to expect so much of the author of 
In Accordance with the Evidence and 
Widdershins that it is permissible to 
be just a little disappointed with the 
latest collection of his short. stories. 
One gets, however, the impression that 
Mr, OLIVER ONIONS does not himself 
et too high a value on The Italian 
(Chest (SECKER, 7/6) and its fellows. 
Taking a holiday from the exigences 
of an austere artistry he has written 
these tales with an air, if not the 
rality, of negligence: as though he 
were sitting by the fireside, with style 
unbraced, content to be personal, re- 
miniscent, a little garrulous and even 
a little sentimental. Not-too-old-at- 
eighty falls in love (vainly and with 
no unpleasant implications) with sweet- 
and-twenty. A musician of academic 
promise is reduced to thumping a pub 
piano. A derelict painter is vamped 
into comparative and transient security 
bya large-hearted and thirsty landlady 
who turns out to have been a star of 
the Put. May magnitude. A deaf-and- 
dumb girl, with charm and to spare, 
aspires to film-fame—to the embarrass- 
ment of a tender-hearted impresario. 
Artists of one sort or another—with 
worldly failure as their common de- 
nominator—are, in fact, the central 
figures of most of these stories; inevit- 
able tragedy attends them; but it is 
veiled in the roseate mist which drifted 
gently down from Murcer to HENRY 
HaRLAND and LEONARD MERRICK, 
and at last, rather surprisingly, has 
enveloped Mr. ONIONS. 





King Coal from Below 


These Poor Hands (GoLLANcz, 7/6) 
is the autobiography of a South Wales 
miner, Mr. B. L. Coomsss. It is a book 
which everyone should read who has 
not already grasped the hardship that 
goes to the production of a ton of coal. 
It gives picture after picture in detail 
of the life of a mine and of a mining 
village, and is written with a detach- 
ment which never stoops to self-pity. 
Sometimes as a hand-worker, some- 
times as a mechanic in charge of a 
coal-cutting juggernaut, Mr. CoomBes 
has earned a bare living underground 
since before the War. Without bitter- 
ness he sees mining as a iob that from being a craft 
to which men were proud to pass their sons has be- 
come a dreary slavery offering only injury and poverty. 
He has found relief in books and music and a family life 
happy in spite of monotony and terrible uncertainty; some 
find it understandably in drink. He wishes the miners’ 
leaders would hold their conferences in the drabbest villages 
and not in cheerful places like Blackpool where depressing 
facts are apt to be forgotten; and he is sure that if a 
derelict mine were to be taken over by the men they 
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Bishop (reproving delinquent Page). “ WRretcHED Boy! 
SEES AND HEARS ALL WE DO, AND BEFORE WHOM £EvEN I AM BUT AS A 
CrusHED Worm?” 

Page. “THe Missus, my Lorp!” 
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NATURAL RELIGION 


Wuo Is 1v THAT 


George Du Maurier, August 14th, 1880 


would show that a team-spirit could make mining pay. 
But the book is far less a complaint than an excellent 
piece of objective writing, in which humour and a gift of 
quick description are marked. 


Beware of Limitations 


The German craze for codification is exemplified in Karu 
ABSHAGEN’S not unfriendly study of -our own written 
and unwritten constitution—King, Lords and Gentlemen 
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(HEINEMANN, 12/6). For him all our apparent anomalies, our 
cheerful commingling of ancient ceremony and modern 
efficiency, no less than our unconcern as to the precise 
authority of Crown or politician, are explainable on the 
basis that a ruling caste of a few hundred aristocrats is a 
power even more potent behind the scenes than on the 
Parliamentary stage—that the whisper of a duchess in the 
ear of a courtly permanent secretary is more effective than 
the word of a statesman risen from the ranks. In pursuit 
of this thesis he has counted the bishops who have been 
through the great public schools, has read and re-read the 
Esher journals, has watched Labour ministers succumbing 
to the lures of Mayfair. His well-translated essay includes 
a number of admirable short character studies, but his 
whole argument is twisted to represent us, for the benefit of 
Teutonic readers who love to be given orders, as being 
organised in a rigid feudal system where nominal demo- 
cratic control gives way to a principle of “leadership,” if 
not by one self-appointed dictator, yet by a small group of 
the people who really count. Only an Englishman can 
add to a conception which 
contains much realised truth 
those illogicalextensions, float- 
ing odds and ends of habit and 
custom, that just make all the 
difference between tyranny 
and—England. 


Donne, An Imaginary 
Portrait 

It is harder to write an 
historical novel now than it 
was in the time of Scotr—or 
even R.L.S. Tushery is not 
enough; but words being the 
most durable embodiment of 
the spirit it seems folly to 
neglect the idiom of your 
epoch. As for re-casting its 
mentality—when you have 
done that, you have nothing 
left of the historical but a sort of period pantomime in 
which characters in Tudor or Jacobean costume mimic the 
attitudes: of to-day. Mr. Ricnarp INcE having chosen to 
present JoHN Donne, of all people, speaking modern 
English and with his thought “to a certain extent 
modernised,” can hardly grumble if lovers of the poet— 
and that still rarer class, lovers of the Dean of St. Paul’s 
—refuse to take the portrait very seriously. The religious 
aspect loses most: the complacent innuendoes against 
dogma put into DonNE’s mouth—and even into Bishop 
ANDREWS *—presenting but a dim picture of an age when 
heterodoxy itself was nearly as rigid as orthodoxy. Angel 
from a Cloud (Masstn, 8 /6) has its graces: a pretty portrait 
of Donne’s devoted wife, an amiable rendering of Kine 
James; but it is Hamlet without the Prince of Denmark. 


broken loose.” 


Happy Record 
Lady Cromer, though life has brought her some of the 
sorrows common to us all, displays such a pleased apprecia- 
tion of beauty, whether of face or character, scenery or 





“Tt appears that a feliow called Pandemonium has 
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art, that her book of memoirs, Such Were These Years 
(HODDER AND STouGHToN, 12/6), is indeed a happy record. 
It is an amateur book in both senses in which one uses the 
word, and occasionally her pen runs away with her; but 
her accounts of great scenes of which the many years of 
the Earl of Cromer as Lord Chamberlain made her 
witness, probably gain in fullness and spontaneity from this 
fact. Travels in Canada and the West Indies, visits to 
Switzerland, the making of a country paradise in Somerset, 
are all well described. There are stories of our Roy al Family 
and of friends, including many on the stage and in the East 
End of London, and all are material only for kindly com. 
ment. A few really exciting scraps of general information, 
such as the fact that in Canada in cold weather you can 
light the gas with your fingers—or, if you are brave enough, 
with your nose—make one long for more. 


Stop Press 


The man who occupies the centre of the stage in The 
Counsellor (HODDER ayp 
StouGuTon, 7/6), is perhaps 
rather irritatingly self-assured, 
Nevertheless, anyone  wish- 
ing to follow a hunt that is 
directed with uncommon skill 
should go with the Counsellor 
and his minions while they try 
to checkmate certain ruffians 
who have little to learn about 
either major or minor crime, 
xrendon St. Giles, the village 
chosen by Mr. J. J. Conntne- 
TON, contains a curious assort- 
ment of inhabitants, including 
aw a “sort of society” that lives 

in a house called ‘The Abode 
of Light.” When people of 
this kind are encountered in 
fiction they are nearly always 
dangerous and these were not 
exceptions to the general rule. 
But Mr. ConnincTon has found no difficulty in handling 
both odd and ordinary folk, and they combine to 
give a well-organised and varied entertainment to those 
who make their acquaintance. 


_ 


Bad Companions 


Miss DorotHy Bowers is happy in belonging to that 
small band of detective-story writers whose characters, 
whether criminals, victims, or suspects, are, quite apart 
from their connection with problems and mysteries, 
thoroughly deserving of our attention. So although the 
machinery of Shadows Before (HODDER AND STOUGHTON, 
7/6) creaks a little, and its climax is at any rate elaborate 
enough, the story as a whole is a worthy successor to 
Postscript to Poison, because everybody in it is drawn with 
unfailing understanding. Even the Superintendent, who 

“lived in the perpetual shadow of his own corpulence,” 
overcame his gloomy and obtrusive handicap, and no 
expert in the laying of false trails can hope to add 
anything to Miss Bowers’ skill in this elusive art. 
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